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When Scholars Work With the C.I.A. 


By Herbert C. Kelman . 


Cambridge. Mist. 

N ews rep orts about Cen- 
tral Intelligence 

Agency funding of 
various academic 
projects have focused 
re n ew e d attention on 
the relationship betwee n the intelli- 
gence community and the academic 
community. This relationship is com- 
plicated by the nature of C.I.A. activi- 
ties. which rim the gamut from legiti- 
mate political analyses based on pub- 
lic data to clearly illegitimate covert 
operations. More broadly, there is a 
fundamental contradiction between 
intelligence agencies' predilection for 
secrecy and the principle of openness 
that is the hallmark of academic 
scholarship. 

For many scholars, myself includ- 
ed. any collaboration with the C.I.A. 
represents an unacceptable com- 
plicity with its operations as well as a 
clear conflict with academic norma. 
Others, including at least several of 
my Harvard colleagues, believe that 
consulting, preparing analyses or 

carrying out research for the C.I.A. is 
at times Justifiable and in the public 
interest. Both positions are morally 
defensible. Scholars who choose to 
collaborate with the C.I.A.. however, 
have a special responsibility to avoid 
compromising the integrity of the 
scholarly community in the process. 

Central to the ethical conduct of 
scholarly work ft the obligation to re- 
veal its sponsorship and source of 
funding, whenever this information 
may be relevant to the decisions and 
evaluations of others. To exempt 
projects sponsored by intelligence 
agencies from this obligation would 
undermine the integrity of all schol- 
arly work. There are two points at 
which disclosing sponsorship Is 
particularly essential. 

First, information about sponsor- 
ship and funding must be shared with 
the Individuals and organizations 
asked to cooperate in the work: for 


example, archivists who provide ac- 
cess to documents, people inter- 
viewed who provide data, colleagues 
who provide advice or who partici- 
pate in research and the exchange of 
ideas. The principle of informed con- 
sent, which lies at the core of re- 
search ethics, requires investigators 
to reveal any information that might 
be material to a person’s decision to 
cooperate. C.I.A. sponsorship elderly 
falls in that category. People may 
consider cooperation with a C.I.A.- 
linked project objectionable on prin- 
ciple or detrimental to their personal 
or community interests. Even if their 
fears are unfounded, they have a 
right to decide what risks to take and 
what lines to draw. 

Second, the sources of funding and 
sponsorship must be revealed at the 
time of publication, particularly 
when the sponsoring agency main- 
tains the right of prepublication re- 
view. Readers have a right to be in- 
formed of any factor that might intro- 
duce a systematic bias. Even the 
most meticulous scholars may be in- 
fluenced by their sources of support 
— at least in the questions they raise, 
their definition of the problem and 
their interpretation of the findings. 

Academic scholars have an obliga- 
tion to reveal their sources of support 
even for work carried out off-campus 
and on their own time. Our academic 


affiliations and scholarly credentials 
are crucial to public trust in us and, 
hence, readiness to cooperate in our 
projects and accept our conclusions. 
Unless informed otherwise, people 
expect us to act as Independent 
scholars. Failure to make known any 
conditions that might limit our inde- 
pendence — or public perception of it 
— is a violation of the trust placed in 
us when we present ourselves as inde- 
pendent scholars. 

Such violations of trust are ethi- 
cally problematical and damaging to 
the scholarly community. As long as 
there are some scholars who on 
some occasions are allowed to with- 
hold relevant Information about 
their sponsorship and source of fund- 
ing, all scholars lose credibility — 
and rightly so. Thus, all organiza- 
tions involved have an interest in in- 
suring that any relationship with in- 
telligence agencies conforms to the 
principles of informed consent and 
scholarly openness. The agencies 
must refrain from offering aca- 
demic scholars contracts that vio- 
late these principles; universities 
must clarify and enforce rules 
that embody these principles; and 
scholarly associations must build 
these principles into the professional 
codes of ethics that define the obliga- 
tions on which membership in the 
scholarly community rests. □ 


Herbert C. Kelman is professor of so- 
cial ethics at Harvard University and 
chairman of the Middle East seminar 
at its Center for International Affairs . 
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